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FIGHTH-CENTURY ARABIC 
WOODCARVINGS 


In 1931 the Museum was fortunate in 
obtaining a rare and important Arabi 
woodcarving of the eighth century,! found 
in the ruins of Takrit in Mesopotamia. Re- 
cently a group of fourteen carved wooden 
panels from the same site has been acquired 
augmenting considerably the Museum’s 
hitherto inadequate representation of earl 
Arabic woodcarvings. The two most inter- 
esting of these, described in this article, are 
shown this month in the Room of Recent 


1M.S. Dimand, BULLETIN, vol. XX VI (1931 
pp. 271-275 


\ccessions; the others are available to stu- 
dents 

The decoration of the panels consists 
chiefly of geometrical interlacings and vine 
scrolls. One of the largest and finest, a 
square panel illustrated herewith, shows a 
highly elaborate design of vine scrolls and 
acanthus palmettes within compartments 
Interlacing bands frame a large circular 
compartment in the center and four smaller 
ones in the corners. Within the large circle 
are two interlaced triangles inclosing a large 
and surrounded by six 
\ll the compartments 
are filled with 
vine among which 
the trefoiled ones The 
six smaller medallions contain acanthus pal- 
mettes, and this motive 1s also used as a 
medallion 
whole 


central medallion 
smaller medallions 
and the central medallion 
scrolls bearing leaves 


are most prominent. 


central 
border the 


border design of the 
fF our-petaled 
panel and the corner compartments 

The other noteworthy panel exhibited 
has a verv fine design, which is related to 
that of a woodcarving in the Arab Mu- 
seum in Cairo. Our panel is divided into 
three rectangular sections. The central one 
contains a half circular compartment in- 
closing five small circular medallions 
flanked by palmettes combined with highly 


rosettes 


stvlized, almost 
reminiscent of 
two compartments Is a grapevine within an 
arch. Along the top ol the panel is a battle- 
ment ornament, a from ancient 
Oriental art. The panel in Cairo 1s divided 
into seven rectangular compartments, the 
main decoration of which consists of the 
with trefoiled within 

combination Sasanian 


obscure wing palmettes 


Sasanian art. In the other 


survival 


leaves 


with 


vine scroll 
arches or in 
wing motives. 

[he ornament of our 
characteristic of Islamic. art 
Omayvads, who erected several important 
desert, among 


woodcarvings 1S 


under the 


monuments in the Syrian 
them the Mshatta palace,’ the fagade of 
which is now in Berlin. The elaborate vine 
ornament and other motives of our large 
panel from Takrit recall the decoration of 


this fagade. The Omayvad stvle, which pre- 
2]. Strzygowski, Jahrbuch der Koniglichen 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen, vol. 25 (1904 


Pp 225-373 
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vailed during the eighth century in Syria, scriptions at the top and bottom of 


Palestine, and Mesopotamia, was based on _ panel leave no doubt tl 


this 


hat 1t should be as- 


traditions of East Christian and Sasanian — signed { to the eighth century. In the decora- 


art; tor instance, It retained the Vine ornd- 


tion, cut in low relief, our panels resemble 


ment favored by Christian artists. Ihe so closely the one in Cairo that they must 
Arabs after adopting the old designs styl- be contemporary with it and, like it, Meso- 
ized them, creating new and effective pat-  — potamian in origin [herefore they also can 


terns in which the floral motives mingled — be assigned to the eghth centur 


ith geometrical ones. This is true of our 
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CARVED TEAKWOOD PANEL, ARABIC, VIII CENTURY 


M.S. DiMAND. 


ntothe 


panels from Takrit and of the famous A GIFT OF RUSSIAN ICONS 
prayer pulpit in the mosque of Kairwan,! 

a work of the Baghdad school of woodcarv- Mrs. Henry Morgenthau has give 

ing. To this school | am inclined to attrib- Museum a group ot interesting tcon 


ute the panel in Cairo. This panel gives us zantine and Russian workmanshy 


an important clue for the dating of all the — she 


early woodcarvings from Mesopotamia, for, panels, shown in the Room of Ri 


although certain Omavyad monuments — cessions, are very welcome add 
have been wrongly attributed to the pre- collection both intrinsically and as 
Islamic era because of the traditional tions of a most important branch ol 
character of the ornament, the Kufic in- tian European painting which | 
scantily represented here hitherto. | 


M.S. Dimand, op. cit., fig. 3; ]. Strzvgowski 
} 


collected in the Near East. These 


which 


little 


ince the war that opportunities have 
Altai-lran und Volkerwanderung, figs. 71, 165 since the war that opp tea ha rf 
170, pi. X curred to acquire in New York works of this 
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sort. We had already made a start-—-Miss — onewhose slight acquaintance with the mat- 
Lizzie Bliss bequeathed to us in 1931 three — ter consists only of casual book knowledge 
remarkable Byzantine panels, and from our — and an examination of the icons circulated 
colleague Stephen Grancsay we have re- by the American Russian Institute and 
ceived a Russian painting of the seven- — exhibited in this Museum in 1931, any pro- 





CALENDAR OF SAINTS AND FESTIVALS AUGUST 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL, XVI OR XVII CENTURY 


teenth century. To this small number we — nouncement would be mere impertinence. 
are now able to add, thanksto Mrs. Morgen- — He can only say therefore that two of the 
thau’s generosity, these twenty examples. | works at least appear to him to be Byzan- 

Ihe writer is in no position to make any tine—the early Virgin and Child,! the style 


authoritative statements about the dates of which would indicate that it dates from 
and schools of Byzantine and Russian the fourteenth or early fifteenth century, 


paintings. The subject is very complicated, and the Virgin with hands upraised in 
even to those who specialize in it, and from lempera on wood; h. 125¢ in., w. 934 in 


1320 
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prayel lhe latter is also old but to guess its 
date 1s difficult 
by dirt and smoke. 

Of the Russian pictures the most inter- 
with their 


as the surface 1s obscured 


esting are the series of twelve 
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Russian stvle in the 


If one 


rative beauty of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
In Imagination enlarges these 
the size of life and fancie 


be the section of 


tiny figures to 
s the whole panel to 


a great wall in a dimly lit 


4+ (ME CREAN 
- ope IP etm, 


ESTIVALS SEPTEMBER 


RUSSIAN SCHOOL, XVI OR XVII CENTURY 


original repoussé silver frames. The whole 
forms a calendar of the saints and festivals 
to which each day of the year is sacred. 
lhough miniature-like in scale these panels 
exemplify admirably the richness and deco- 


church one arrives at some idea of the splen 


did and impressive powers of this art. 


[here remain six other works—two | 


riptychs* and a panel with the Dormition 


‘ Tempera « VO Last Ju ind 
Tempera on wood; h. 1214 in., w. 10 I Scenes from the Lift Chris ‘ rf I 
Tempera on wood; each, h. 123% in., w. 10 in in; le ( I in 

in } h_6 Lees vith 
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ence ! \\ CTl T } nree ‘ < y m 
i Geesis he s et | ntut i he 
triptycl es the earl 
eloht | ' r) } yor 
e1gnteen ( pre ( 
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AN EARLY SHORT SWORD 


\s there re compat el ew objects 
of the fourteenth century in the Museun 
ever cquisition which shows the art <« 
this period is welcome. In studving the ac 





| 


tivities Of this century DV means of objects 


t 


exhibited here, the short sword lately pur- 
chased and now exhibited in the Room of 
Recent Accessions would be especially valu- 
able. It shows the work of a skillful artisan 
in steel, the employment of a suitable hard 
wood for the hilt, and appropriate decora- 
tion of the hilt by the simple means of 
studding it effectively with copper ringlets. 
The sword gives one an excellent impres- 
sion of the workmanship of the objects sup- 
plied to the middle-class townsman of the 
fourteenth century for his daily use. In 
those desolate days of the Hundred Years’ 
War everyone needed a weapon. In time of 
peace, too, such short swords were fre- 
quently carried by civilians, often worn 
through a slit in the purse, which was sus- 
pended from the waist belt. 


Saints George and Demetrius of Thessalonica 


center panel, h. 935 in., w. 578 1n.; wings, eact 
h. 738 in., w. 3 in 
lempera on wood; h. 1314 1n., W. 11 11 
6 Tempera on wood. Christ, h. 835 in., w. 7% 


in. Virgin, h. 834 in., w. 7!4 in. Saint John, h 
83 In., w. 7/8 In 


(ur weapon, which we have called a short 
sword, might be considered a long dagger 
for a characteristic of the development of 
the dagger in the second halt of the four- 
teenth century was the lengthening of its 
blade, and this blade measures just over 20 


nches, the over-all length being 27!, inches 
It is double-edged, with a groove on either 
side running from the guard to below the 
center. [he blade and hilt are forged in one 
piece, the pommel forming a ring. The hilt 
plaques comprise five pieces of 1Vy root 


between each of which and the tang 1s a 


e 
copper fillet. These fillets project beyond 
the edge of the 1vy-root plaques, which have 
shrunk. Two plaques cover either side of 
the grip, the upper ones being made in one 
piece with the pommel; the fifth piece forms 


the keel-shaped guard. [hese five plaques 
are secured by means of copper thimbles 
lich pass through the 


large and small, w 
tang. Numerous small rings of copper stud 
the surface of the hilt. The pommel has a 


perforation three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter lined with a copper thimble. 
Through this perforation there undoubt- 
edly passed a thong suspended from the 
shoulder or waist belt or merely from the 
wrist, or a chain attached to the breast- 
plate. The chain arrangement may be seen 
in a splendid fourteenth-century woodcarv- 
ing of Saint George and the Dragon (Gal- 
lerv H 6, Case 124) from the Stefanskirche 
in Vienna. Either method enabled the 
wearer to recover the sword quickly if it 
were dislodged from his grasp. The thong 
would also have made it possible to use a 
lance while the sword was suspended from 
the wrist 

Some of the characteristics of our sword 
appear also in daggers in this Museum.! At 

Bashford Dean, Catalogue of European Dag- 
gers (Metropolitan Museum 
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the base of the guard on one side 1s the end 
of an iron stud and on the opposite side a 
hole for a similar stud. These pegs secured a 
metal cap such as may be seen 1n Swiss dag- 
gers with keel-shaped guards and pommels 
Fillets and hollow bronze thimble rivets 
similar to those used 1n the hilt may be seen 
in a fourteenth-century basilard and tn sev- 
eral cinquedeas in the Museum collection 
\ fifteenth-century roundel dagger in the 
Reubell Collection has its hilt plaques in- 
laid, like our sword, with small brass rings 
In groups of five 


WOODCUT BY HANS 





mels.? However, the writer has found neither 


an actual specimen not contemporary 
representation of a sword with both ring 
pommel and keel guard, such as occur In 
our sword. Although the sword 1s said to 


ne marshes 


have been found in Germany in 
along the Middle Rhine it 
form developed 


is tvpicall 
Swiss in stvle. From this 
the Swiss dagger of the sixteenth century) 
with sheath mounting in bronze, gilded 
pierced, and chased, familiar to us from de- 
signs by Aldegrever, Diirer, and Holbein 


STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


WEIDITZ FROM THI 


BRUNFELS HERBAL, 1530 


Our acquisition 1s of particular interest in 
several respects. The uniform, deep rust 
over the surface of the blade indicates that 
the sword must have been long buried, but 
it is still solid and practically intact, an un- 
usual condition for an excavated object of 
this kind. The hilt plaques are remarkably 
well preserved, only a small section of the 
pommel having been restored with sealing 
wax before the sword was purchased. A Eu- 
ropean ring pommel sword with its hilt 
plaques intact is possibly unique, although 
the ring pommel itself is, of course, univer- 
sal. In this Museum are several Chinese and 


Japanese ring pommels of the sixth century 


4.D., and in the Kreuzenstein Castle near 
Vienna are a number of Roman and medi- 
aeval swords and daggers with ring pom- 


PLANTS, PATTERNS, AND 


KNOWLEDGI 


hanks to the most kind codperation « 
H. A. Elsberg and of The New York Botan 
ical Garden it has been possible for the De- 
partment of Prints of the Museum to or- 
ganize in its four smaller galleries on the 
second floor of Wing K an exhibition illus 


yf plant forms in engraved 


trating the use 
and drawn pattern design from the time of 
the Renaissance down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. A group of the older 
botany books of especial interest from their 
more purely artistic aspects 1s included in 
the exhibition 

}. Schwietering, Zeitschrift fur historische 


/ 
Waftfenkunde, vol. VIII (1919), pp. 240-243 
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On the walls of the first two ealleries are 


to be seen a group of charming and repre- 


beginning with 


sentative pattern designs 
the work of such important fifteenth-cen- 
tury artists as the Master E S, the Master 


VW7 SA } " 
% ss and Israhel Van Meckenem and 


coming on down to typical specimens of 
the better-known French designers of the 
eighteenth century. The third gallery con- 
tains a varied and interesting group of de 
signs and mises en carte for textiles, a num 


ber of which are accompanied by specimens 


of the textiles actually woven from them 


Among the more interesting of these may be 
especially mentioned the original cartoon 
for Philippe de Lasalle’s famous design ot 
the Panier fleuri and, thanks to Mr. Elsberg 
i sample of the tissue woven from it. In the 
fourth gallery is a group of French and Ger 
man designs of the eighteenth century 
most of them for needlework, which 1s dom- 
inated by the genius cf Jean Pillement, that 
most wayward and learned and charming 
of minor masters 

In the floor cases in the four galleries there 
has been displayed a group of herbals and 
botanies from the collections of The New 
York Botanical Garden and from. the 
Library and Print Room of the Museum it- 
self. These books are not laid out in any 
very definite chronological or subject 
sequence, the principal idea in arranging 
the cases having been to produce as pleas- 
ant an effect as possible 

At least since the time of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans there have always 
been men and women who have derived 
great pleasure from the collection and stud\ 


of plants and flowers, and the making ot 
gardens 1s one of the oldest avocations of 
which we have record—for have we not been 
solemnly assured by the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon that “God Almighty first planted a 
garden’? The lore of plants has always been 
sadly tangled, sentiment, utility, medicine 


pure science, the dichotomy of classification 
schemes, colors, names, odors (‘“‘sounds and 
sweet airs’), memories, and nostalgias be- 
ing inextricably mixed in such a way as to 
make the subject one which the average 
man or woman ts unable to cope with, the 
sun shining, except with shears and trowel 
and bast. But when winter comes and the 


pleasant hours of life are those before the 


fire, then the bookish minded have found a 
wav in which to carry their gardens of mem- 
ory and of anticipation indoors, to be en- 
joved by the flicker of candlelight. No one 
has ever been able to say which were the 
real and which were the phantom flowers 
those that grow in gardens, those that live 
In poets’ lines, or those that are to be found 
within the covers of the herbals 

Being all tangled up in this way there are 
few subjects which can more richly repay 
nterest and acquaintance than the litera- 
ture of botany. Here is a subject matter the 


material for which has always been easily 
available, that 1s charming in itself, that 
has many uses, that appeals to eye and 
nose and memory, and that is apt to se 
the Abbot 
j ca 


1undrums to guess. As 
of Brinn demonstrated, it provides tor the 


anyone col 
thinking man as serious an avenue for ex- 
alted thought about the biological laws ot 
life as any more recondite and displeasing 
subject, for the Mendelian theory was 
worked out 1n a garden of peas. To the his- 
torian of thought the array of herbals and 
botanies contains as good a cross section for 
study as can be desired. In them he will dis- 
cover not only how long it took men to 
realize the necessity for a system of scien- 
tific classification, but the various manners 
in Which they groped for a solution of the 
problem and the imposing edifice of thought 
that has been erected with the aid of such 
systems as have been worked out. Some of 
the earliest botanists grouped their plants by 
size, others arranged them in alphabetical 
order, and medicinal properties were also 
used. It was a botanist who first discerned 
the difference between a genus and a spe- 
cies, and botanists were among the first to 
think scientifically about the mysteries of 
reproduction and heredity. The history of 
the creation of a terminology suitable for 
accurate description 1s also here written out 
at length, and it 1s not without its curious 
interest that the nephew and aptest pupil 
of Jeremy Bentham should on the basis of 
his uncle’s theory of fictions have become 
one of the greatest of all desc riptive 
botanists. 

From another point of view, perhaps 
more closely allied to the superficial pur- 
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museum, the old herbals 


and botanies are of the greatest possible in- 


poses of an art 


terest, for in their illustrations one can see 
not only the growth of skill in delineation 
but the development of the ability to see 
under pressure of an idea. As those who 
know the word apperception are aware the 
human being Is apt to see and consciously 
to record only such things as he ts looking 
for; and this fundamental fact 1s most per- 
fectly demonstrated in the of the 
botanies. More than that, one can there 
observe how closely related are representa- 
\s a 


man represents a thing so he knows it—a 


pages 


tion and acquaintance or thought. 


fact here made manifest in a restricted field 
of purely objective interests and therefore 
even more true in unrestricted fields of sub- 
jective values. Thus a matter that the 
botanical historian has to cope with in his 
science throws light upon the history and 
understanding of art. Still more, the his- 
tory of botanical illustration when coupled 
with the history of the processes of repre- 
sentation shows how men’s thinking ts lim- 
ited by their techniques of picture making 

Oscar Wilde’s witty paradox that nature 
copies art becomes basically true and of the 
most profound import. Until Hans Weiditz 
illustrated the Brunfels Herbal of 1530 there 
were no cheap and easily communicable ac- 
curate pictures of flowers and plants. The 
Innovation Was so startling that Brunfels 
has been called “‘the restorer of the science 
lof botany] in Europe’’—for those who used 
his book gave him the credit that belonged 
Then in 


to another man. 1592 there came 


another innovation of the most revolution- 
ary kind. Up to that time the woodcut had 
been the accepted technique of botanical 
illustration, but in that year Fabio Colonna 
of Naples published his little book called 
Phytobasanos, in which he for the first time 
in botanical history made etched 
plates for his illustrations, thus introducing 


use of 


amuch more nervously delicate and accurate 
means of representation. In his second book 
the Ekphrasis of 1016, which was similarly 
illustrated, he for the first time indicated 
the true nature of genera 

From that time on the progress of botany 
has kept in step with the developments of 
the copperplate techniques, which have 
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been to an extraordinary extent the vehi- 
cles of thought. Would one see the greatest 
triumphs of color printing one must go to 
the botanies that accompanied the develop- 
ment and popularization of the Linnaean 
system 

Thus the history of botany and the books 
and pictures in which it is preserved may 
be seen to throw light not only upon the de 
velopment of scientific thought but upon 
many of the more difficult and fundamental 
relationships between art and life 


WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR 


IN NEAR 
ARI 


ORNAMEN I LASTERN 


[he evolution of in the Near 
East presents a most interesting chapter in 
opirit 


ornament 


the history of Oriental civilizations 
ual and political factors were the driving 
forces in the formation of new styles in o1 
nament. Some of these factors were of in 
ternal origin, some of external, in the latter 
case coming both from settled civilizations 
and from nomadic cultures. [he importance 
of the 
ornament has not hitherto been sufficiently 


nomadic element in the evolution ot 


emphasized. In general the plant ornament 
so characteristic of all Near Eastern coun 
tries with settled civilizations was not em 
ploved by the nomads. The ornament cre 
ated by them was geometric, for the 
\ realization of 


stems oO! orna 


most 


part of an abstract nature 


the existence of these two s\ 


ment—the floral and the abstract—will 


oO correct many 


MiIscone ept ions re 


help 

garding the ornament of the Near East 
[here are indications that plant orna 

ment in the Near | 

gin. Numerous 

trees in Babylonian and Assy\ 

undoubtedly derived from the date palm 


ast was of religious or! 


t 


representations oO! sacred 


rian art are 


an early period was worshiped as 
fertility. In 


which at 
the tree of life, a symbol of 
transforming the palm tree into a symbol 
Mesopotamian artists stylized it more and 
more until they produced the highly deco- 
rative tree of Assyrian reliefs. Usually the 
upright trunk ends in a palmette, a sche 
matic rendering of the plumose foliage of 


the date palm, and 1s framed by a series of 
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bands. Pri 
part of tne sacred tree 
used for 


alter 
pine 


» extensivel\ 
Irposes, often 


ling lotives such as 
lowers, and pomegranates 
held together with clasps 
ives and established the 
\dopted by the 
and Greeks, the pal- 


continuity of the design. 
Phoenicians, Persians, 


mette became one of the most essential ele- 


TROPOLITAN 
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} 


Oriental art. The Greek conception of the 


world was anthropocentric, and as a result 


Hellenistic ornament was based on the 
principle of organic vitality and was essen- 
tially naturalistic. Frequently, as in Bac- 
tria and Parthia, Hellenistic tendencies 
mixed with Oriental traditions formed a 


hybrid stvle different from that of Western 
Hellenism 
\ strong reaction against Hellenism and 


naturalistic art began in the first century 





PLATE WITH NATURALISTIC 


PERSIAN, XI\ 


ments of Near Eastern decoration, chang- 
ing according to locality and appearing in 
many varieties. [he artistic principles fol- 
lowed by Mesopotamian artists were 
rhythmic and symmetry, and 
these principles remain characteristic to a 
certain extent of all the plant ornament of 
the Near East 

The political changes which followed the 
conquests ol \lexander the Great 
fronted the Oriental with ideas and concep- 


repetition 


con- 


tions of life vastly different from his own. 
As it spread over the Near and the Middle 
East, reaching even the Far East, the influ- 
ence of Hellenism introduced decorative 
principles diametrically opposed to those of 


DESIGN SHOWING CHINESHI 
CENTURY 


INFLUENCE 


4.D. under the Iramian Parthians. This reac- 
tion was fostered under the powerful dy- 
nasty of the who have to be 
credited with developing a new style of 
plant ornament in which the alien natural- 
istic tendencies were gradually replaced by 
traditional principles of rhythmic repetition 
and symmetry. [he palmette again became 
the chief motive, and as in Babylonian and 


Sasanids, 


earlier Persian art palmettes were connected 
by clasped bands in a purely decorative 
fashion. New varieties, however, of compos- 
ite nature, made their appearance in Sasa- 
nian ornament. The full palmette was often 
split into half-palmettes, which frequently 
merged with the ‘‘stem,’’ now geometrized 
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and devoid of all organic characteristics. 
In considering the plant ornament of the 
Near and the Middle East, 
regard the art of India, which influenced, 
and was influenced by, the art of neighbor- 
ing countries. Indian plant ornament was 
rooted in the ancient worship of nature spir- 
its. The chief motive was the lotus plant, 
the symbol of life-giving waters, 


one cannot dis- 


and in 
representing it in whole or in part Indian 
artists followed traditional formulae. Lotus 
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Ihe rise of Islam, the religion 


founded by Muhammad,;! 


new 


marks a new 


chapter in the history of Near Eastern civi- 


lization 


{ 


United by the spiritual force of 
\rab tribes succeeded in con 
quering one country after another. Having 
little art of then adopted the 
highly developed art of the countries they 
In the beginning, 


Islam, the 
own, they 


conquered therefore, Is- 
lamic 


continuation of ¢ Opt 


art and ornament were more or less a 


Byzantine, Persian 





PLATE 
TURKISH, END 


flowers and leaves spring from various svm- 
bols of water, such as a full vase, the jaws of 
a makara (water monster) and the mouth or 
navel of a yaksa (deity of vegetation and 
fertility). Indian artists stylized plant forms 
in a fashion which differs from that of other 
Near 
monuments dating from the second and first 
centuries B.c., the lotus was treated sche- 


astern countries. In early Indian 


matically or parts of it were combined into 
purely decorative devices. In later monu- 
ments, of the Mathura Amaravati 
schools, the stylization of the lotus plant led 
to the creation of new pseudo-floral mo- 
tives and abstract scrollwork, which had no 
resemblance to natural forms. 


and 


OF 
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WITH HYACINTH DESIGN 


XVI CENTURY 
and Indian traditions. [he Arabs were in 
stinctively 


hostile to the representation of 


living beings and consequently to any orna 
vitality. Inclined 


they ta 


ment suggesting organi 
towards purely abstract thoughts 
vored geometric patterns 

The most characteristic ornament of the 
Islamic world 1s the arabesque, which, con 
trary to antiquated theories, 1s not floral 
but abstract in origin. It 1s composed of 
flowing curves, crossing and interlacing each 
other, and bears a variety of motives whicl 
may be called arabesque-palmettes. A prod 


uct of gradual development, it did not ap 


[he Muhammadan era begins in a.p. 622 
Muhammad's flight to Medina 


tne vear of 
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pear in the form familar to all of us until 


the twelfth century. Elements of the truc 
arabesque are found, however, in Mesopo 
Abbasid dynasty as earls 


Phe ornament of that 


tamia under the 
as the ninth century 
period reveals two styles, one derived trom 
the plant ornament of Fast Christian and 
Sasanian art, the other purely abstract, of a 
kind unknown in the Near East in the pre 

lamic era. The characteristic elements of 
the latter stvle are the geometrical scroll 
and pseudo-palmette de 
vices, Which reveal many 
features of the true ara 
besque [his new. style 
which revolutionized Islam- 
c ornament Was Intro- 
duced into Mesopotamia by 
the Turkish nomads, hired 
n great numbers by the 
caliphs as their bodyguards 
traced back to 
Scv tho- 


It may be 
the art of the 
Sarmatian nomads of Cen- 
tral Asia 
Ihe development of the 
arabesque received a fresh 
stimulus in the eleventh 
century through the arrival 
of Turkish Seljuks, alsonom- 
ads from Central Asia, 
who brought with them 
new repertoire of  ab- 
stract forms, which were in 
WOODCARVING WI 
time incorporated into the 
\lthough 


underwent 


PATTERN, EGYI 


arabesque 
XIIL CEN 


true 
the arabesque 
changes which varied with the period and 
the locality, it preserved its main charac- 
which were determined by geo 


metrical formulae and not by organic laws 


teristics 


lhrough centuries the Muhammadan world 
clung to the arabesque almost as tena- 
ciously as it did to its religion. 

Although the vast Muhammadan world 
comprised several races and countries, there 
developed an Islamic civilization and art 
common to them all. Persia, however, was 
an exception, for even the adoption of Islam 
did not deprive it of its strong national feel- 
ing, which was based on traditions of the 
\chaemenian and Sasanian eras. Persia ac- 


cordingly developed ornamental forms dit- 
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ferent trom those of other Muhammadan 
provinces. In the Islamic period the formal- 
ized plant ornament of Sasanian art con 
used side by side with the 


\s may be seen in Per- 


tinued to be 
abstract arabesque 
sian art of the twelfth and thirteenth centu 
ries, the scrolls and stylized trees, used as a 
subjects, animals, 


background for figure 


and writing, bear a variety of leaves and 


three- or five-petaled, which 
Persian plant orna- 


ot the Seljuk era in 


palmettes, 
form a dense pattern 
ment 
fluenced even the arabesque 
itself, giving to certain parts 
of it the appearance of floral 
petals 

lowards the end of the 
thirteenth century a great 
change in the rendering ot 
the plant ornament 
This change was due 


took 
to naturalizing tendencies 
introduced by the Mongols 
who conquered a great por 
tion of the Near and the 
Middle East. Through the 
Mongols Persian artists be 
came acquainted with th 
Chinese floral decoration o! 
the Sung period. The styl 
ized plant motives were re 
placed by naturalistic foli- 
age, peonies, and lotus 
flowers, which from then on 
became an integral part ot 
Persian decoration 

naturalizing ten 
fifteenth 


1H ARABESQUI 
TO-ARABIE 


TURY | 
| hese 


continued through the 
when under the Iimurids new Chi- 


dencies 
centur\ 
influences arrived, changing com- 
pletely the aspect of Persian plant ornament 
and to a certain extent that of the rest of 


these Chinese 


hese 


Islam. Persia assimilated 
elements and created a new plant ornament 
which reached its height in the sixteenth 
under the rule of the Safavid dy- 
nasty. The floral scroll and the palmette are 


the principal elements of this floral deco 


centur\ 


ration, which reveals a great variety of pat- 
terns and motives familiar tous from Persian 
rugs and textiles of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The floral scrolls, forming 


gracefully flowing curves, bear leaves, ro- 
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settes, and palmettes of various sizes and 
Ihe intricate 
quently interlaced with arabesques and 1n- 
tertwined undulating 
borrowed from China. In the formation of 
the floral scrolls Persian artists followed cer- 


shapes patterns are tre 


with cloud bands 


kither the scrolls issue from 
the center, curving in spirals and sending off 


tain systems 


several shoots, or they run from end to end 
Often they form geometrical compartments 
n which are placed the palmettes varying 
n size and degree of stvlization according to 


locality 


In certain centers, as for instance 
those in Eastern Persia, naturalizing ten- 
than in others, but 


always subordinated 


dencies Were stronger 
nevertheless they are 


» the decorative stvle of Islamic art. The 


HONOR CONFERRED ON THE DIRECTOR 
Herbert Eustis Winlock received the hon 
orary degree of Doctor of Letters from Yale 
University at 
held on June 21 


the commencement exercises 


\MERICAN AR 
the Museum's 


interest in the work of contemporary paint 


PAINTINGS BY LIVING 


nists. In accordance with 
ers three pictures have been purchased re 
cently out of the George A. Hearn Fund and 
are shown this month in the Room of Re 
They are My Son Sandy b 
Still Life with 
L. Mckee, and Girl in a 
Raphael sover 


cent \ CeSsions 


\lexander Brook Striped 
Henry 


Bl muse by 


Curtain by 
White 

\ Girt oF FaANs. The Museum has re 
cently received as the gift of Mrs. 


Hunt an 


Thomas 
interesting collection of twent 
fans,! seventeen of which are European and 
three Chinese. Outstanding among them ts 
a rare printed fan made between 1797 and 
1799, upon which appears a portrait of Na- 
poleon. The leaf is a stipple engraving by 
Jean Godefroy, after a design by Chaudet 
Fontaine, and Percier. Chaudet was respon- 
Shown this month in the Recent Acc 


Room 


essions 
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floral design forms an all-over pattern with 
thu 


stopping any organic movement which the 


motives running in various direc tions 
wavy floral scroll might 
lowards the end of the sixteenth century 


Per: la, 


uggest 


[Turkey , and 


the plant ornament of 
India began to borrow motives from nature 
itself. The 
hyacinth, the poppy, and other plants wert 
introduced into Near | 
At first these floral motive 


ventionalized, but with a growing tenden 


the tulip, the carnation, the 


rose 


now stern orna 


ment S were Col 


towards objective imitation of nature the 


became strongly naturalists I his marks 


the decline of art in the Near East jue t 
I i ol the creative pirit and to growl 
furopean intluenc M.S. Dima 
ES 

sible for the port Napole 

ther two for the neoclassical of 
surrounding it. A tan of this description ¥ 


presented Lo 


Madam Bonaparte D the 
itv of Paris, at whose order it was made 

Most of the European fans are of the fir 
half of the nineteenth 
them may be 


mentioned an interesting e) 


ample made in Paris, probably for the Spar 


ish trade, which ts decorated with an epi 
sode from Rossini’s opera [The Barber 
Seville companied by a part of the score 


lhere is also a lithographed French far 
ma 1 as a souvenir ol 
universelle in 1855, ornamented with 


+ t rl 
) n n | 


\DDRI BY THI 
ing session of the meeting of the Americar 


\ssociation of Museums, held in Chica 


June 12-14, Wilham Sloane Coffin spok 
‘For Museums of Art’’ in a symposium ot! 
Museums in Contemporary Life. Huger 


Elhott 
James | 
Decorative 


onal Work, and 
Rorimer, Associate ¢ 
Arts 


the meeting 


Director of Educat 
urator ol 
also participated in the 


program ol 


Francois Courboin, Histoire strée de 


gravure en France 
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DeESIGNS ON A PuNcH Bow t. The source gained at the hands of their Oriental inter- 
lecided sureness of drawing, as well 


of the patterns used by Chinese artists upon — preterad 
porcelain decorated for the Western market — as richness of color in terms of purple, pink, 
has long been a matter of curiosity to col burnt umber, and green 
lectors of Sino-Lowestoft ware Lavinia Bingham, the daughter of the 
lhe four stipple engravings of a set lately Earl of Lucan and the wife of the second 
| | 


acquired by the Museum are identical in Earl of Spencer, was well known in London 
She furnished Gillray, 


subject matter with the designs painted as an amateur artist 
upon the exterior of a large punch bowl,! Bartolozzi, and Bovi with a variety of sub- 
1d 1 in China about 1800 jects for engravings. Her own portrait after 


made and decorated 1 
M7ot the original by Sir Joshua Reynolds was en- 


} 
L 


which 1s now on exhrbition in Gallery 


the American Wing. The engravings, which © graved by Bartolozzi in 1787. She died June 


are all entitled Bacchante, are inscribed 8, 1831. 
Drawn Lavinia, Countess of Spencer Marino Bovi, known also as Bova, was 








DRAWN BY LAVINIA BINGHAM 


BACCHANTI 


AND ENGRAVED BY M. BOVI 


born in Naples in 1758 and worked first as a 


ived and published by \ Bovi 
pupil of Bartolozzi. Besides such character 


d “Engr: 
late Pupil of F. Bartolozzi R. A. 207 Picca- 


if? 
istic subjects of the period as Comfort, New 


Shoes, and Nice Supper, drawn for him by 


the Countess of Spencer, he engraved the 


dilly London, Jan. 1st 1792.”’ In each exam- 
ple a reclining bacchante robed in classic 


draperies amuses the infant Bacchus with 
sup- work of Angelica Kauffmann, G. B. Ci- 


clusters of grapes or with music, or 
Cosway, and others. He pleaded 


ports a cup to quench his thirst. In the = priani, 
painted rendering even the technique ofthe bankruptcy in 1805, and no record of his 


prints, which is a combination of stipple subsequent activity 1s known. Bovi’s work 





and line engraving, has been suggested has little artistic Importance and 1s of inter- 
} 
i 


Fortunately, the figures upon the bowl have — est to | v because four of his engrav- 
Ings were copied by some unknown porce- 
the punch bowl 


In the Sylmaris Collection, gift of George Coe Jain painter in China upon 
Graves, 1931, acc. no. 31.102. For the description h MI , T 
} welmM » LOT 
ind history of the bowl see Ruth Ralstor In the useum s collection 
BULLETIN, vol. XXVIII (1932), p.8 }. D 
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JOSEPH BRECK 
1885-109 33 


On the evening of August second, just as this number of 
the Bulletin was going to press, the Museum was shocked 
to receive word that Joseph Breck was dead. He had died 
suddenly and unexpectedly that afternoon while walking at 
Villars-sur-Ollon in Switzerland. 

For twenty-one vears in the service of the Museum, at 
first as an Assistant Curator in the Department of Decora- 
tive Arts, and later as Curator of that department, Direc- 
tor of The ¢ ‘loisters, and Assistant and Acting Director of 
the Museum itself, Mr. Breck played an extremely impor- 
tant part in the development of its collections and _ its 
fabric. Ingenious, broadly learned, vitally interested in all 
of the Museum's activities, endowed with an amazing 
memory and great quickness of thought, Mr. Breck gave 
the utmost of his strength and intelligence to the institu- 
tion in which he found both his life and his ambition. [he 
Morgan Wing, the galleries on the second floors of Wings 
IX and J, the galleries of mediaeval and Renaissance deco- 
rative arts, [he Cloisters, and more recently the new hall 
of mediaeval tapestries are a standing testimony to his 
taste and knowledge in installation and arrangement. A 
skilled draftsman, knowing much of architecture and fully 
acquainted with the requirements and desires of the Mu- 
seum, Mr. Breck was largely responsible for the plans for 
its future building and arrangement. As a collector for the 
Museum his activities ranged a field wider than those ot 
anv of his associates, covering for many vears, with the sole 
exceptions of armor and European paintings and prints, 
the arts of Christian Europe, of the Muhammadan coun- 
tries, and of Hindustan 

Of all the devoted servants the Museum has had, few | 
any have left a more decided mark of personality upon 1 
| he loss that we have suffered through his death ts as great 
as it is obvious. 


WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN, 


President 
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